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AMES THORNTON, Jun., 
WINE AND rare Beeeys, 
} s0CKFORT ROAD (Oppos 


ing recently commen isiness on 
ly solicits the support of his neigh- 
hood. For many years connected with a leading 
ty house in the county, of over one hundred years’ 
banding, ying evi direct from 
producer, he is in @ position to enter into an 
competition with the leading houses in 
therefore, the neighbourin; would kindly 
5 him with one trial, he bars ey will never 
onsion to regret the encouragement thus given 
a young beginner. 
SPECIALITIES, 
te PRO eR - oy) nl ey 
iver Wine, guarantecd a pure Sherry ..30s, per doz. 
re tod Secieh Whiskies..”. .. ..188, and 21s, per gal, 


& 
DAVIES’S 


WW HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 


2 ROOK ST., YORK ST., 
OFF MOSLEY STREET. . 


ING, LUNCHEON, AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
DICE WINES, LONDON STOUT, AND BURTON 
ALES. 


ROW & 

(late CARTER), 
PISHMONGER, 

REMOVED TO 


l SMITHY DOOR, 


BEHIND FRUIT MARKET, 


VICTORIA STREET. 


NOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 
BAZAAR, 
£36, GREAT DUCIE STREET, MANCHESTER, 


mojortes, Harmoniums, d&c. on Sale 
or Hire; 
Alto on the Two Years’ Hire System. 
OORTES BY ALL THE LEADING MAKERS, 
and Second Hand, from £5 to £200. 
A Visit Respectfully Solicited. 


C. LOCKE, Proprietor, 


Practical Manufacturer Porty Years. 


HEELER & WILSON’S 
MIKE SILENT WORKING SEWING MACHINES, 
twenty years’ experience, 
4 Bale of over HALF A MILLICY, be the 
Sewing Machines in the World 


AMLY Use and General Manufacturing Purposes. 
£6. 6s. Cash, or on Easy Terms, 
Prospectus free, i 


Y Depot: 131, MARKET STREET, | 
MANCHESTER. 





&c., 





ARLSBAD WATER. 
Fresh supplies constantly received direct from 
the Springs. 
ONGRESS AND EMPIRE WATER. 
Direct from the Springs at Saratoga. 
K 


REDERICSHALL WATER. 


Fresh supplies constantly received direct from 
Germany. 


ISSENGEN WATER.—Fresh 
supplies direct from the Springs. 


ULLNA WATER.—Fresh supplies 
constantly received direct from Bohemia. 


ASSAU SELTZER WATER.— 


Fresh supplies regularly received direct from 
Germany. 


James Smith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
MANOHESTER AND LIVERPOOL. 





UFF’S (“THOMPSTONE’S”) 
SODA WATER, POTASS WATER. 
SELTZER WATER. LEMONADE 

GINGERADE, &c. 

Cuff’s (Thompstone’s) Waters, being all carefully pre- 
pared of the purest ingredients, will be found reliable 
and decidedly superior beverages. 

J. H. CUFF (late Thompstone), 

ATKINSON STKEET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Established 1801. 


C 


* THE 


GLOBE PARCEL E:xPREss, 
1274, MARKET STREET. 


PARCELS AND PACKAGES FORWARDED DAILY 
TO ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE, 
GOODS anD PARCELS FORWARDED PER MAIL AND 
oTHER STeAMERS oR SaiLina Vessers vo Inpia, 
Cuina, AtstRaLiA, Unrrep States. CANADA, AND ALL 

OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





FRENCH LAUNDRY SOAP. 
FRENCH LAUNDRY BLUE, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE GROCERS. 


FRENCH ULTRAMARINE Co., 
18, YORK CHAMBERS, 
MANCHESTER. 


ONE DOSE RELIEVES, ONE BOTTLE CURES. 


YHE most certain Cure for 
SI Coughs, Bronchitis, &c., is 
PRATT’S “BLACK CHERRY COUGH 
CURE,” 
181d. and 2s, 9d. per bottle. 
Sold by J. Woolley and W. Mather; the 
Proprietor, G. W. PRATT, Cavendish 
X}Street ; and all chemists in town and 
country. 





| “Every Genuine Bott'e only bears this Trade 
Mark.” 


a 
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8 ROBERT HYRE (late Miss Collier, of the White Beor Hétel), the WHEAT SHEAF 


, Fennel Street, near the Victoria Station, and Roya] Exchange. An Ordinary, fuesdays end Fridays, at Half-past One. 
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EA WO Bh, ART PHOTOGRAPHER. Vim 
_ Carte-de-Visite and other Portraits. 32, VICTORIA STREET. 
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ONE YEAR'S RENT SAVED BY FURNISHING YOUR HOUSE 47 
Gait SseQgaa = 
COMPLETE HOUSE PURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT} 
78, OLDHAM STREET, 


DO, DZ, D4, DG, STS E ME DES EP BEOAD 


WHERE CAN BE SEEN THE LARGES? AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN MANCHESTER. 





A House COMPLETELY ForNisieD IN THREE Days. 








DRAWING ROOM SUITES, 


CONSISTING OF COUCH, LADIES’ AND GENTS’ CHAIRS, AND SIX SMALL CHAIRS IN Rep 
£8. 8s. ‘to: 30 GUINEAS. 


DINING ROOM. SUITES, 


IN MAHOGANY, AND COVERED WITH BRITISH MOROCCO, COMPLETE, 
FOR 10 GUINEAS. 


ee 


DINING ROOM SUITES, IN BEST MOROCCO, FROM 19 GUINEA 
DINING TABLES, WITH EXTRA LEAF, AND FITTED WITH SCREW, 39s, 60, TO 10 GUINEAS 


Bed Room Suites, in various kinds of Woods, from 8 Guineas to 40 Guineas. 


CARPETS! CARPETS!! CARPETS!! 


CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. 
BEST BRUSSELS, 3s. 4d., 3s, 11d., 4s. 6d. BEST TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 2s. 44d. to 2s. 11d. BEST KIDDERMINSTER, ls. 8d. to 


IRON BEDSTEADS, Full Size, 11s. 9d. to £6. WOOL BEDS, BOLSTERS, and PILLOWS, 16s. 64. to 50s. 
FEATHER BEDS, fom 38s. to £6s. 10s. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 
NOTE THE ADDRESS :— 


BG. EE. GEEBSON, 
90 to 96, STRETFORD ROAD, and 28, “OLDHAM STREET (Ancoats Street but 


EDDING CAKES—Kk 


PARKER and SON, Confections, byé 
a 5 Hi te 





of an Arm, and Puts Sleeves in. AGENTS WANTED. 138, PURTLAND STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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-KAYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 


dhe PILLS are a sure specific for 

AEADACHE, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 
COMPLAINTS or AFFECTIONS of the STOMACH, 
LIVER, KIDNEYS, &. They give immediate relief 
in cases of PERSISTENT COUGH, ASTHMA, CON- 
SUMPTION, and other AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS. 
For GOUT, RHBUMATISM, &e., they are invaluable ; JEWSBURY, MOTTERSHEAD, & CO., 
they have been in use for upwards of half a century, . ° i 
and thousands have testitied to the benefits experienced | ———————_-__-________ 


ERSONS troubled with 
CORNS and WARTS should at 

once procure a bottle of ROBINSON'S 
PATENT CORN SOLVENT, which 
never fails to quickly remove them.— 
Sold in bottles at 74d. and 134d. each, 
by B. ROBINSON, chemist, Pendleton ; 


Appointment to their Ro; 
the Princess of Wales an ~ 
attention to their NEW BR a OeAKE 
Finished and Unfinished Cakes of all 
inspection. Elegant Vases, Bouquets, 
Bridecake Ornaments. * 


O 
around 





Contractors for Wedding Breakfasts, 
Suppers, &c.—Menu and Price List ute, Det 


For Hire—Gold, Gilt, and Electro 


by their use. 





EUR 
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Fragrant Tooth Wash._FLUODENTINE, or Li 


INVALUABLE TO SMOKERS, 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines at ls. Ijd., 8. 0d., and 4s. 6d per box. 


UPTURES.—ExuisitTion Prize 
WU Mxpat, 1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, 
Inventor and Sole Maker of the 
IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS, 


Deformity Instruments, Elastic Stockings, and other 
lnvalid Appliancea, 


26, OLD MILLGATB, MANCHESTER, 





Report and Medical Testimony. 
PHARMACY, 63, Piccadilly. 


EE 





MOKY CHIMNEYS CU RED 
EFFECTUALLY or no CHARGE. 
W. H. JOHNSON & CO., 
ALBERT WORKS, 14, CITY ROAD, 
MANCHESTER. 
House Painters, REPAIRERS or Proreery, &e. 


H® ETHE RINGTON’S COUGH LOZENGE 28. 

© best and safest remedy for coughs ; relieves the diffi- 
culty of breathing in Asthma. To be had from most respectable 
chemists aad confectioners, in 3d, and €d. boxes ; or, direct from 
the de t.—- HETHERINGTON, wholesale confectio mer, 18, 
Lower Mosley Street, Manchester.—7lb parcels carriage paid to 
any part of the —— om. 





Lipen, 
Candelabra, Silver Plate, Cutlery, China, 
Rout Seats, Chairs, Tents, and everything 
entertainments, 


18, ST. MARY'S GATE, EXCHANGE 





Now ready. Price One Penny, 


CHOOL BOARDS AND 


S EDUCATION ACT, in con 
and with the principles of the Li 


By the Rev. C. WHITAKER, B.A. 
Manchester : Jom Herwoos, Deansgate 
Paternoster Ro 





Sold by all Chemists at ge 


uid Dentifrice. 


, 35, and 5s, a Bottle.- 





F. Pirmay, 
See Dr. 5 
Prepared at HAM 


























QWENS COLLEGE AND MIDDLE- 
CLASS SCHOOLS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX. 


Ik,-Your article on Owens College last week has hit a point of 
) great importance. It needs but little acquaintance with that 
‘ion to know that it is not doing the proper work of a college ; 
properly three-fourths of what it is doing could be, and would be, 
4 better done by good schools, if Owens College did not tempt 
away from them. To anyone acquainted with average school-boys, 
ss their attainments (or rather want of attainment), and with their 
ofconstant, close supervision and individual assistance, it is per- 
monstrous that an educational institution professing to undertake 
higher education of this district should open its doors to all boys of 
xn who will come, fee in hand, to swell the number of ‘‘ students,” 
miter how unprepared they may be to benefit by the higher training 
lege is supposed to give, and ought to give, to justify its existence. 
Jy almitting mere boys, without any preliminary examination what- 
t, Owens College gets a tolerably good muster roll, but at the 
nvof the schools of the district, and to the general detriment of 
thorough education. Looking all the facts steadily in the face, 
may fearlessly say that while Owens College may be, and 
edly is, doing some good by its science classes, it is, on the other 
doing great injury to the general middle-class education of 
chester and its neighbourhood. It does so thus. It takes boys 
shool long before they have anything like the culture students at 
it should have, and long before they have acquired the tastes or 
isof students. Many, very many, of the boys at Owens College 
wed the strict discipline of school to get any work out of them, 
wel mach personal supervision and assistance while at their- work, 
¢ them understand what they are about, and work up to their 
Now Owens College does not profess to give all this, and 
yeannot do it. Work is given the boys to do, but they can please 
weves about doing it, just as they please themselves whether they 
attend the lectures or amuse themselve oh the gymnasium. A con- 
tof this is that much valuable time is wasted which at school 
ibe fully and profitably employed. 

Nodoubt the vanity and superstitious notions of parents and scholars 
mich todo with this. Parents are prouder of saying their boys 
“college” than to ‘* school,” and boys themselves prefer being 
“Mr.” to plain ‘*Tom” or * George,” and considerdd ‘‘students” 
mthan “‘school-boys.” Then there is the mischievous notion that 
mst lear more ata ‘‘ college,” where all the teachers are 
tors,” than at “school,” where they are mere “assistants ;” 
tis combination of vanity and superstition takes boys away from 
vhere they must work and are generally getting good, to send them 

wrk is optional and waste of time pretty certain. 
ming from the mischief Owens College does, let us see for a 
. what good it might do. By raising the minimum age of ad- 
Ato sixteen, and not admitting even then without a satisfactory 
may exatvination, it would raise the character of middle-class 
_ throughout the large district from which it draws its supplies. 
going there would get a more complete school training, they 
Proit more by the higher culture of the college, the professors 
more congenial employment, and the college would be doing 
‘York well,’ and not mere school work inefficiently. True such 
would diminish the number on the roll, “but then the trus- 
Professors ought to have a higher ambition than that of having 
nt of half-prepared youths ; and from what I know of some 
Polessors, change that would bring them a smaller quantity 





but much better quality of material to work upon would be more in 

consonance with the feelings, and more in accordance with their notions 

of what a true ‘‘ college” ought to be, than the present mode of admis- 

sion, which simply fills the place with the rawest of the raw material. I 

am, sir, yours truly, T. F. 
Manchester, May 30, 1871. 


—_— 


GLEANINGS FROM “GUARDIAN” 
THE FIRST. 
II. 

| cage saartp- our scrutiny of the advertisement columns of 

the old Guardian of fifty years ago, we perceive almost 
immediately underneath the appeal of Dicky Roberts to his 
friends:and constituents, that of another leader whose name has 
become identified with Manchester and whose kinsman is now 
by virtue of his office, the first gentleman in the great County 
Palatine of Lancaster. A lop-sided representation of the 
Royal arms over the advertisement in question surmounts an 
intimation from John Watts that he is agent for Urling’s Lace ; 
that he is also draper, silk mercer, laceman, and glover, under 
the patronage of the royal family, No. 272, Deansgate. We 
have no means of tracing Urling, or of testing the quality of his 
lace, but if he had seen the High Sheriff's procession at the last 
Lent assizes he would have rubbed his eyes and have probably 
used the familiar expression of “ My eyes?” with an imaginary 
note of interrogation behind them. Sir James Who? Sir James 
What? State carriage ? State Church clergyman? Armed men, 
and an almost endless procession of carriages? Urling, mon 
cher, you had better wrap the mantle of darkness around you, 
and go back to the place from whence you came! But prior to 
starting on your return voyage just read what John Watts said 
about your lace, Anno Domini 1821 :— 

It is scarcely necessary to descant upon the peculiar beauties and 
excellences of this manufacture, in some points rising superior to the 
most valuable foreign lace ; as its exquisite clearness and transparency, 
its beautiful colour and durability (all of which it retains after repeated 
washing) are well known and fully appreciated by all who have worn 
the Genuine Article. 

We almost see the Lancashire witches of that day going in 
and out of 272, Deansgate, whilst Mr. Joseph Gale and Mr. 
Richard Hoskins and the wits of that time are remarking to them 
that it is the Urling customer that catches all the best lace. Per- 
chance some dear old grandmamma who then bought “ Urling’s 
lace” at the Deansgate counter may read these lines, and reading 
may revive for a moment or two the memories of her bright 
youth-time. But, whether or not, let us give three cheers 
for John Watts and also for James of that ilk, and may hard 
work always have the reward of merit. We have known other 
John Wattses come up out of Deansgate to do good service to this 
community, and, perhaps, the Free Library and the Botanical 
Gardens, nay, even the altered shape and complexion of the 
Guardian itself, may be called into the box in confirmation of 
our statement. We shall hope, by-and-bye, to put the School 
Board on the same string of honourable beads. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the SUN FIRE OFFICE 
advertised in the first Guardian, and referred to Robert Duck 
as its agent in this city. We many of us remember Mr. Duck, 
and the portly happiness of his presence. He seems to have 
been pretty active in this city fifty years ago, since we find him 
as Churchwarden summoning the “ Ley Payers of the said town- 
ship” to have “ the accounts of the Constables of Manchester ” 
laid before them, “ at the Parish table in the Collegiate Church.” 
Robert Andrew and Henry Newberry were associated with Mr. 
Duck as Churchwarden ; and as Overseers, Robert Bowker and 
William Welsby. This advertisement is dated April 30th, 1820,— 
more than one year before the Guardian was first printed,— 
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but whether this was an error of the press in 1821 or in 1871, 
or whether it is an error at all, we cannot say: 
Amongst the “ Zo /e?” advertisements the following is curious, 
from its mixture of incongruous materials :— 
TO LET. 
A warehouse, very suitable for a dealer in Twist or Weft, situate in 
Newmarket-lane, Also two seats in Trinity Chapel, Salford. 


Perhaps if the advertiser had used the word yarn as short 
for Twist and Weft, the seats in Trinity Chapel would have 
appeared more appropriately placed in this announcement. 

We had always been under the impression that the poetical 
advertisements of tradesmen were a product of modern genius, 
chiefly promoted »y the people who aforetime hung their harps 
on the willows by the Babylonian waters. This, ladies and 
gentlemen, appears to be an egregious error, for if you will do us 
the honour of referring to your first Guardian, price sevenpence, 
{though retailed on the 5th May last, by the free urchins of this 
city at one shilling each, and stili they were not happy] you will 
find that one half century ago, Michael Peacock, Wellington 
House, 270, Deansgate, headed his advertisement of varied 
Hosiery and linen Drapery by twenty-four lines of poesy of a 
descriptive character, commencing 

At Peacock’s new shop you may certainly find 

In silk, wool or cotton cheap hose to your mind ; 

We make them so cheap that we’ve thousands of dozens, 
To half give away to our friends and their cousins. 

Our fine cotton stockings, as white as the snow, 

’Tis really surprising we sell them so low. 


At the next line the Bard appears to have flung his foot-rule 
over a wall, for he goes on unevenly as follows : 


And when you compare with those in your possession, 
They will make you exclaim—‘ This has taught me a lesson!” 


Here the Bard ought to have said 
And if you try anywhere else I shall go into a violent pession. 


But advertisements then paid 3s. 6d. duty to His Majesty’s 
Government, and brevity was desirable. 

At the right hand corner of the first page the Guardian ever 
printed, we come upon the following, which is interesting enough 
to many people now, and especially to those who so récently 
stood by the grave of good old Alderman Harvey, who, for aught 
we know, may have had something to do with this announce- 


ment: 
This day is published, 


Price 3s. 6d. in boards, 


A new system of VEGETABLE CooKERrY, with an instruction recom- 
mending abstinence from ANIMAL Foop and INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 
The Second Edition ; by a member of the Society of Bible Christians, 


We see from this how weary the crusade has been against beef 
and beer, both of which are still fashionable, and both of which 
are still affected even by virtuous people. The time for recom- 
mendation would now appear to be past, and unlike the Bible 
Christians of that day, those of this year of grace advocate com- 
pulsion. But beef and beer are such very hard nuts to crack 
that possibly all the teeth of this generation may be gone before 
the operation has been successful. Looking back upon the gentle 
suasive example of men like Joseph Brotherton and William 
Harvey, we cannot conscientiously say that teetotalism has 
gained in the character of its advocates, even if we throw in 
the mildness of a Barker or the soothing syrup of a Steinthal, 
though we feel sincerely that both the latter gentlemen mean to 
do the thing which they believe to be right. But then a philan- 
thropist at your throat is as likely to be stifling and choking asa 
muffler when pulled too tight. 

Underneath the Vegetable Cookery the Rev. William Cowherd, 
minister of Christ Church, Salford, has an advertisement (by 





<= 


deputy of course) of one of his posthumous works—one 
volume, price £1. 5s., in boards, “ containing upwards of six 
thousands extracts illustrative of the sacred Serj hen 
nearly one thousand different authors, besides his own remarks,” 
Upon the whole a cheap publication we should say, 


So 


MR. BOUCICAULT’S NEW play 
“ ELFIE.” 


N ‘‘entirely new drama, by Dion Boucicault,” entitled}£ Fic, or the 
Cherry Tree Inn, was produced at the Prince’s Theatre on M 

evening. This play, the principal characters of which—to continue the 
language of the play-bill—are performed by the author's “ star company," 
has for some time been acted at the leading provincial theatres. If itis 
not equal to Mr. Boucicault’s excellent Irish dramas, The Colleen Bown 
and Arrah-na-Pogus, it is at least a very effective melo-drama, and hs 
the merits of being exceedingly well acted. 

Mr. Boucicault’s dramas of this class scarcely admit of detail 
description. To narrate the plot spoils the interest to the spectator, 
They abound in surprises, incidents, sensations, and climaxes. Mr, 
Boucicault’s ingenuity and perfect knowledge of stage effect seldom fill 
him; and an accurate acquaintance with the plot and progress of his 
dramas spoils the interest in them, just as a previous knowledge of the 
intricacies of one of Mr. Wilkie Collins's tales would detract}from the 
interest of the novel. Suffice it to say that Dr. Aircastle, a country 
practioner and experimental chemist, who fancies that he has discovered 
a method of making diamonds, has a fair daughter Rose, who is in love 
with and beloved by Bob Evans, an honest sailor, who has a mate— 
Joe Chirrup,a blind seaman—who had previously saved his life, and losthis 
sight in the act. A scoundrel Deepcar also loves Rose, and endeavour, 
with the aid of Sadlove, another scoundrel, and an exhibitor of waxwork 
figures, to circumvent Bob. Elfie, the cook, housemaid, barmaid, boots 
and general factotum of the Cherry Tree Inn, beloved by Joe Chimp, 
is the good and unsophisticated spirit of the drama, who in her tum 
mars the machinations of, and turns the tables upon, the villains, and 
everything ends happily, as it ought to do in melo-drama, with the revarl 
of the virtuous, and the discomfiture of the wicked. How the robbery 
and attack upon the landlord of the Cherry Tree Inn are concocted and 
effected we shall not reveal, but leave it to our own readers to go and 
find out for themselves ; and how these damnable intentions are fs 
trated by Elfie and honest Joe Chirrup, we recommend those who lke 
to see criminals brought to justice to go and see the process with thet 
own eyes. 

Mr. Boucicault when he produces a new play always takes care that 
it shall be well acted, and herein lies much of his success, Every actor 
and actress are well fitted for their parts, and the performance of Elf, 8 
played at the Prince’s Theatre, could scarcely be surpassed. Miss Lydia 
Foote, a young lady well known on the London stage, and who created 
a most favourable impression when she appeared here with Miss Mane 
Wilton in Mr. T. W. Robertson's Caste has the principal character, that 
of Elfie, allotted to her, and, although it is out of her usual line, makes 
great deal of it. Miss Foote is a genuine actress, and perfors 
character with much force, humour, and feeling. Mr. H. Neville, who 
comes from a theatrical family well known in Lancashire, hasnot a 
scope for his abilities, but, in the part of Bob Evans, pourtrays oh 
hearty sailor with his usual good taste. There is an honest 8 
water bluntness about Bob and his comrade, Joe Chirmup, Wl® 
is very refreshing, and which at once enlists the sympathies 
audience. Mr. W. Rignold gives a forcible representation ® 
stalwart Joe Chirrup, the chary, hearty, blind sailor, whose faith oe 
mate Bob Evans, no evidence, however damnatory, can sake." 
Rignold, who is the counterfeit presentment of his brother George, 
of the Theatre Royal, played the part of Joe with much pathos 
rugged power, and looked the seaman to the life. ‘The 
a blind man were also depicted with much skill. Mr. 
equally successful as Dr. Aircastle. He reminds us ¥erY 
the late. Mr. Tilbury—“the Bishop of the Haymarket "ft 
make-up as the bluff good-hearted old visionary, who 
convert inferior stones into rubies and diamonds, 
taste. Another old favourite, Mr. W. Holston, 
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Theatre Royal, appeared as‘ Filey, the landlord of the Cherry 
Tree, money-lender and miser, and acquitted himself very well. As 
Rost Aircastle, Miss Emily Fowler had little to do, except to look very 
pretty, which she did without an effort. As the villain Deepcar, photo- 
and wax-modeller, Mr. F. B. Warde had an up-hill part to per- 


1} fom, but he got through it with crecit. On the other hand, Mr. 
}) Wainwright, as the cadging showman, had a part in which he absolutely 


rerelled, and with difficulty could keep himself within bounds. Since 


he played the old Cumberland yeoman, in Handsome Is That Handsome 














































































Dus, Mr. Wainwright has not had a part which suits him so well, and 
heavailed himself of the opportunity afforded him, and was completely 
smesful, Miss Claude deserves a word of praise for her representation 
ofadeaf old woman. : 


tite 





FAILURE OF SPIRITUALISM IN 
MANCHESTER. 


PIRITUALISTS, notwithstanding the refining nature of their 
intercourse with the unseen inhabitants of the unseen world, 
appear to be afflicted with the common vanities of ordinary humanity, 
md love to be the subject of public comment. They seem to prefer 
even the sarcastic animadversions of the unbelieving critic to the in- 
glorious obscurity of total neglect. Like most egotists, and people of 
one idea, they are, however, somewhat unreasonable, as witness certain 
titorial utterances in the last number of the publication which sports 
the queer title of The Medium and Daybreak. We extract the following 
pngraph from its spiritual pages :— 

“Mrs, Hardinge has delivered, up to the present date (May 24), three 
rations in Manchester, equal, if not superior, to any previously given 
ly this gifted lady ; and yet, so far, not a word of notice, either com- 
meniatory or critical, has the press of this city bestowed upon her 
ketures on Spiritualism. A reporter from the Zxaminer was present 
tt the opening oration, and took notes; but it would appear that his 
report has been suppressed. Whether this silence arises from fear or 


indifference, it is equally ignoble. It is another proof that the boasted’ 


{nedom of the newspaper press is a pretence. One effect of this exclu- 
tiveness will be to make spiritualists value more highly their own organs 
df information.” 

This is rather hard upon the Examiner, which, in this instance, does 
wt appear to us to have sinned very grievously. Ordinary mortals will 
wy that it was very fair on the part of the Z.xaminer to send a repre- 
saative, and not condemn Mrs. Hardinge unheard ; and that the ex- 
Gasion of the report was really an exercise of the “boasted freedom of 
the newspaper press”—freedom to be free when it. likes from tall talk 
ind too trite utterances. But our spiritual contemporary carinot see 
ts side of the question, Full, perhaps, of ardent thoughts and strong 
idignations, it never occurs to him that it is just possible that the 
Examiner was of opinion that the “oration” of the “‘ gifted lady” was 
wt likely to prove either interesting or instructive to its readers. 

Bat The Medium and Daybreak can say harder things than are con- 
tuned even in the withering sentences we have quoted. After giving a 
sight attention to business in the sapient sentence which terminates the 
Wwation, the inspired editor passes from the press to the people of 

er. With a sinking heart we read his opinion of us. “ ‘ Spirit- 

taism and the Sciences’ was the subject of Mrs. Hardinge’s third 
nme to say, the attendance was not numerous. Probably 
* ive and interesting nature.of these orations has not been suffi- 
hg known in this beclouded city, where money-getting and 
ay _ to be the pursuits of the greater part of the people.” 
Dre Teale a Ape who did not visit the Assembly Room in the 
“Soma ~ Paaesg when Mrs. Hardinge was speaking ashamed 
hare if we * erhaps the meaning of the passage will be a little 
D to hens a - in the form of a syllogism. All people who do not 

a - "te are money-getters and gamblers. ‘The people 
i Menchaee not goto hear Mrs. Hardinge. Therefore, the peo- 
hdte: er are money-getters and gamblers. It reminds us of the 

indignant poet in the Ofd Curiosity Shop— 
if Iknew a donkey who woukin’t go 

To see Mrs. Jarley’s wax-work show, 

Would I speak to that donkey, Ah! no! no! 
Then go to Jarley’s, 















The fact is that Spiritualism, as represented by table-rapping, dark 
seances, and ‘‘inspirational oratory,” does not appear to be successful 
in Manchester. We can exonerate the people who had charge of the 
advertising of Mrs. Hardinge’s ‘‘orations” from the imputation cast 
upon them in Zhe Medium and Daybreak. All that could be done by 
means of big placards was done. But we are a scientific and practical 
community ; and having had such unfavourable reports of the spirit- 
doings from men of learning and judgment, we feel little temptation to 
join in the freaks of a race of beings who, so far, have employed them- 
selves principally in displacing furniture and disturbing the wits of 


sensible people. 
- + 


OUR GROCER. 


E first became acquainted with grocers in consequence of certain 
periodical visits which we made in obedience to the powers 
which ruled over our juvenile life to a celebrated tea and coffee estab- 
lishment. During those visits we used to stand with our chin resting on 
the counter, lost in admiration of the expert manner in which our friend 
on the other side of the mahogany made up the little parcels which con- 
stituted the object of our presence. At the same period of our existence 
we resolved to develop in course of time into a grocer, the prospect of 
a life spent amidst an inexhaustible collection of raisins and currants 
being to us the prospect of subline happiness. It was not until we were 
fairly embarked in what is called ‘‘the stern business of life’ that we 
came to know Our Grocer. 

We shall, perhaps, best give our readers a first idea of what Our 
Grocer is by saying what he is not. He is then not a slim young gentle- 
man, calculated to charm the eyes of the fair, but a stout middle-aged 
man who wears an immense apron. He is not a sensational speculator, 
but a citizen of weight ; the head of a household, a Methodist and a 
**class-leader.” He never announces that he will give away ten thou- 
sand glass sugar-basins amongst the purchasers of three shillings’ worth 
of provisions. The public sometimes see advertisements, handbills, and 
what not, announcing the arrival of an immense cargo of Buddha Hong- 
Kong, or of an incredible consignment of the New Punjaub Tea, which 
are said to be capable of astonishing everybody, and which certainly do 
astonish purchasers. These announcements do not emanate from Our 
Grocer. Our Grocer does not introduce novelties, nor has he plantations 
in China or elsewhere. He sells similar goods now to those he sold 
years ago, and at the same or higher prices. Budget after: budget may 
have passed through the House of Commons, tax after tax have been 
repealed, Our Grocer is conservative, and his motto is ** prices once up, 
keep them up.” True, he has a tea at three shillings the pound, which 
he says is the same that he formerly sold at four; and a tea at four 
shillings which he says was once sold at five. But we fancy that we 
know better, having tried them. One thing at least is certain, viz., that 
though the various qualities are said occasionally to descend a scale in 
cost, the top price never disappears from the list. But this is an anomaly 
not peculiar to the practices of Our Grocer. 

Our Grocer is somewhat tyrannical. He will have his own way in all 
matters, and particularly in all disputes, whatever consequences you may 
threaten him with. It may be thought that his unbending nature some- 
times loses him custom. There are, however, more weak-minded than 
strong-minded people in the world, and the former are far more surely 
enslaved by a ruling spirit than by a suave and courteous deportment. 
Besides, Our Grocer has somewhat of a monopoly. We live in a suburb, 
and competition does not trouble anybody much. Our Grocer’s estab- 
lishment, moreover, resembles an American store. You can get almost 
any article you want there, excepting ironmongery and drapery. Our 
Grocer will sell anything by which, to use his own words, he can turn an 
honest penny. Thus, as he is sure to have something that you want, 
and as it is no use being at war at all unless you completely renounce 
all commerce with him, a state of feud does not last long. English 
people are a much enduring race. 

Our Grocer is very obliging if he knows you—that is, if he knows you 
to be trustworthy in a pecuniary sense. In that case he would rather 
not trouble you to pay cash, but prefers to send you in bills at irregular 
intervals. He keeps his books on the system of double entry. Thus it 
is no uncommon occurrence to receive, some six weeks alter you have 
paid an account, a fresh copy of the same account for you to pay over 
again. We find it a cheap plan always to keep our receipts. He is not 
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urgent in demanding payment, however, or even importunate in remind- 
ing us of unsettled transactions. Sometimes his bills are sent in 
apparently so long after the delivery of the viands that our jackal has no 
recollection of having ever made the purchases to which they refer. 
Thus our acquaintance with Our Grocer has deeply impressed us with a 
consciousness of the treacherous nature of the human memory. 
Notwithstanding his censors Our Grocer thrives. He has a large shop 
and is already wealthy, Indeed, even the grumblers continue to trade 
with him. This is curiously illustrated by the following fact. It is 
asserted that the rice which he sells at sixpence the pound is old stuff 
which can be bought at any respectable shop in the city at twopence for 
the same quantity. But the ladies who make the assertion continue to 
buy Our Grocer’s rice. The convenience of having a grocer so near 
home must be paid for, and ladies who are in the hands of servants and 
children appreciate such a convenience. Our Grocer is allowed to 
possess one good quality even by his fiercest detractors. They say that 
he never cheats the poor, but add that it is because the poor watch him 
too closely. 


tin, 
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POLITICAL BILLIARDS. 


E observe that five Conservatives of Ardwick have been playing a 
billiard match with five dittos of Hulme. Why should there 
be this contest in the ranks? Surely it would be better for five Conser- 
vatives to contend with five Radicals, with a Whig, if there is one left, 
to score the game. Indeed this seems to open up a new way of settling 
things. We might settle our political representation in that way. Sir 
Thomas and Mr, Birley might be considered ‘‘in” at the next election, 
and Mr. Jacob Bright, the “ minority” member, might take his cue from 
his brother, the Right Honourable John, who is said to be able to give 
points to a lot, which may be true, as we have always heard he had many 
good points about him. Jacob would, of course, have to hold his weapon 
against all comers, who would have to be selected by a committee in- 
structed to exclude all billiard sharps, markers, ladies, and amateur 
professionals, 

The principle of these contests might be carried even into ‘‘the 
House,” where the floor is quite large enough for a table. The Premier 
is certainly described as unwilling to fight, but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be glad of any facility for getting into the pocket, 
though he Mas made several losing hazards of late. Judging from the 
attempted match tax, Mr. Lowe is probable partial to the American 
game. He says he finds it impossible to “screw back” with an old 
indirect taxation ball. 

Mr. Disraeli, as a supporter of the crown, has always found himself 
too near the cushion to do much good, but his promise is said to be 
enormous. We think, however, that he has not been very successful at 
the Board of Green Cloth. There would, if our idea were acted on, 
be an annual contest in Parliament, as there is now at Wimbledon, 
between the Lords and Commons, and the University Tests Bill would 
be simply a match between the two Alma Maters, if our classical friends 
will allow us to call them so. 

In Paris, where the cannon game has been played for some time, M. 
Thiers seems at last to have got in off the Red, so that the game would 
seem to be changing. But ‘the four-ball’’ game will never take here. 
Even the pawnbrokers, we are told, are willing to play the public at the 
three-ball game any day, except Friday afternoon, all the year round. 


— 
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SOME GOOD THINGS. 
[FROM AN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.] 

I have always noticed that when an individual has not the ability to 
criticize judiciously, he damns indiscriminately. 

What is Fame? I call it climbing a greasy pole to win a purse of ten 
dollars, and spoiling a suit of clothes worth fifteen in doing it. 

I know of one good way to find happiness. You should not bore a 
hole to fit the plug, but make a plug to fit the hole. 

About one-half the pity in this world is not the result of sorrow, but 
of satisfaction that it is not our horse that has broken his leg. 

There are lots of people who are like pumps, not of any use to them- 
selves, but simply handles and suction for others. 

Fortune is like a mirror—it does not alter men, it only shows them 
just as they are. 
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TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 
WHAT IS CRITICISM ? 


A VERY common notion or vulgar error is that criticism means, in 

all cases and without exception, censure, The word comes from 
a Greek root, which signifies to discern, to decide, to judge. The 
writer of an interesting essay on Criticism in Common Life, in the last 
number of the Saéurday Review, notices another error concer 
criticism—namely, that it ought to be restricted to literature and art: 
whereas it is just as valuable in the concerns of every-day life, and is 
quite as much needed there. Criticism, says the Saturday, “is Properly, 
as its etymology shows, nothing more than a winnowing of the whet 
from the chaff, a separating of essentials from non-essentials, and, 
consequently, a discrimination between what is necessary and what is 
unnecessary, and between what is humbug and what is not humbog” 
As to common things, there are a vast number of people who actually 
live upon the confusion of ideas in other people's minds—upon the 
dulness of the critical faculty in the general public ; for, says our author, 
‘confusion of ideas merely arises from a suspension of criticism,” 
Were it not for the absence of critical power on the part of large sections 
of the people, rogues, impostors, dodgers, and obtainers of money under 
pretences could not live. Puffery, again, like roguery, quackery, and 
humbug, exists because people never think of bringing the critical 
faculty into play on ordinary occasions. As for criticism on literature, 
painting, music, the drama, sports, pastimes, and public affairs, noneis 
of value unless the critic is a thoroughly competent expert. This 
probably reads like an obvious truism, but, unfortunately, journalism 
and the platform show that it is rarely acted upon. 


THE WEATHER AND THE BEASTS. 

As the hot. weather approaches, we have again to solicit our readers’ 
personal interference, when necessary, on behalf of the brute creation, 
Particularly every Tuesday is it needed. Tuesday is the cattle market 
day, and the streets are full of wretched animals being driven to the 
slaughter-house with often the most odious barbarity. An exhausted 
ballock, which had dropped down on the pavement last Tuesday week 
was compelied to rise by the young fiend of fifteen who was driving it, 
by the expedient of introducing chewed tobacco in its eyes. The bess, 
which groaned more like a human being than a bullock, staggered a few 
paces to and fro, and then dropped down again upon the stones, We 
only just arrived upon the scene in time to prevent a repetition of the 
atrocity. It is no use lamenting the brutality of drovers. They = 
brought up to barbarity. A drover'’s education is simply an initiation 
into various diabolical practices. Here was a young devil twistiag 
round the tail, and pinching the tenderest parts of a poor dead-bat 
animal that had come perhaps a hundred miles in a railway truck and 
had not had a drop of water or a bite of food for hours, whilst his com 
panion thrashed it in the ribs and legs, and bellowed in its ears. It 
lamentable, however, and ought to be lamented, that such practices 
are silently permitted in the very centre of an English crowd. 


THE DERBY AND OAKS. 


Baron Rothschild’s success in winning both the Derby and Oaks last 
week created the greatest excitement among those of his own faith 
the city of London, and also amongst the Gentiles at Newmarket me 
training quarters are. Baron Rothschild, who is not, as 18 generally : 
posed, the member for the City, but his brother who represents 
Parliament, and is the owner of that princely residence Mentmore, 
races entirely for sport and not for gain; and, as is always ea 
similar circumstances, his success was very popular. For years he 
trying to win the Derby, but although he has twice been second 7 
Tom, and that horse’s son, King Alfred, this is the first time be at 
successful. Now fortune comes “ with both hands full, “— 
also the Oaks with his filly Hannah, named after his “oe a . 
the Derby winner, and Hannah, are closely related, the filly “is 
to Zephyr, the colt’sdam. The late Lord Derby tried 

to win this race, called after his ancestor, but was never cau 
Merry, who has produced more Derby favourites than alm aly 8 
owner of horses, and been repeatedly second and third, an Si 
once with Thormanby. On the other hand Mr. Bowes 
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Hawley have each won the Derby four times, and Mr. I’Anson, 
wih a very small stud of horses, has been successful. The twice 
betting act, if it passes, which it is certain to do, will 
cone into force in October, and will no doubt have a great effect 
is cutailing betting. Independently of this, however, the national 
gpott will continue, and a nation can have many worse qualities and 
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e. The astoms than a love of horses and horse-racing. Mr. Thomas 
the last Hughes, M.P., who never opens his mouth upon the subject without 
ncerning taking nonsense, never proposes putting a stop to the University boat 
and art; nat, and yet there is a great deal of speculation upon that annual event, 
e, and is wdaconsiderable number of concomitant abuses in consequence. Before 
properly, kitish out-door sports are suppressed, we should like to know what is 
he wheat ipbesubstituted. The vampires and parasites who prey on the public 
als, and, }® connection with horse-racing we should only be two glad to see 
| what is | extirpated. 
rumbug,” 
) actually SUNDAY READING ROOMS. 
upon the In our advocacy for the opening of reading rooms on Sundays we 
¥ eather, H have found an unlooked-for ally, and from an unexpected quarter. At 
— H delate division of the Salford Town Council on the subject of opening 
aang i} the Greengate Free Library on Sundays, many Churchmen supported 
ney under i} the motion ; but we were not prepared for the initiative being taken by 
kery, sal H ce of the city churches. This, however, is the case, although perhaps 
2: oie ve should only claim the alliance with ourselves in a qualified sense. 
literature, Saint Mary’s Church, Deansgate, has opened its school-room in Albert 
wae~ Street as a reading room on Sunday evenings from the hour at which 
‘i be Divine service closes until ten o’clock. This is a spirited act on the part 
journals of the powers that be at that whilom well attended but now obsolete 
mi deserted place of worship. The advertisement announcing the 
opening of the reading room is a curiosity in its way, and runs thus :— 
= ale St MARY’S CHURCH, DEANSGATE.—The Sunday School, 
: Albert Street, Orengzp as a Rerapinc-Room after Eveninc Service 
e creation, m Sundays, until ten o'clock. The selection of pamphlets, periodicals, and picture- 
tle market books made on principles furthering God’s glory. —Admission free, and the invitation 
iven to the tot heartily addressed to anybody in the name of Christ.—J. G. ScuHver, 
exhausted The phraseology of the advertisement savours somewhat of narrowness, 
day week wd considering the signature attached to it rather surprises us. The 
s driving t spestolic injunction—‘* Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
The bess, & all to the glory of God,” appears to have been overlooked. We 
gered . prmme, indeed we have been told, that the books which are to be read 
eae . me confined to what are generally but not very accurately termed 
ition of the “tligious books.” It would be difficult to define what are religious 
They # ad what are secular books, but whether the St. Mary’s books are 
an instal tatirely of a “goody” nature or not, we have no desire to be hypercritical 
a shout the matter, and we cannot but commend the opening of the room 
mt ol tothe public on Sunday evenings as a courageous and praiseworthy act. 
y —_ Perhaps after this example the municipal authorities may take heart of 
” ihe free, and give respectable working men the opportunity of reading good 
eae tad weful books on the only day when they have leisure to do so. 
ch practices 
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MR. HALLE AND MR. DE JONG. f 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX. 
nd Oaks Sir,—As a musician, I should like to be allowed to say a word or two 


own faith Areply to some of G's remarks in your last issue, in order to show how 


Ket where - Hale's Plan of procedure affects the profession, and the light in 
enerally tls regarded by many who have been members of his orchestra. 
ents Hye first place it is wrong to assume, as G appears to do, that the 
— players receive higher payment from Mr. Hallé than they could by 


aad engagement, Mr. Hallé has doubtless a perfect right to say to 


muy high terms to make it worth their while to stay in Manchester 
. --* You must not accept another engagement ”"— 
a not be forgotten that the engagement at the Concert 

h be a “1 some of them as an additional inducement to accept 
C ould the resident players be prevented from accepting 
min they y which they would improve their pecuniary position? 
tainpo on 7% up their Thursdays to Mr. Hallé, should he lay an 
Saturday evenings? To me it seems an entirely 
organ wholly unwarrantable proceeding. “Mr. Hallé has 
tra,” says your correspondent, * which is now renowned 
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has come, and the merry, merry Bowler of middle age and “ fair 


“* Musicians whom he brings from London, and to whom he pays suf- - 





throughout the country.” Trained an orchestra, quotha! Why most 
of the artists, if not all, who have given fame and repute to the band 
were known and appreciated in the musical world long before Mr. Hulié 
was heard of in Manchester. I need not name names. A certain 
amount of precision is doubtless due to the fact of their having played 
for many seasons together, but to say that Mr. Hallé “trained” these 
gentlemen, or that he has acquired any monopoly in their abilities 
simply because they elected to perform in his orchestra, is a monstrous 
assumption, which is indignantly resented by many others besides your 
obedient servant, A JONGLEUR AND EX-HALLE-ITE. 
May 30, 187r. 
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LANCASHIRE ¥v, DERBYSHIRE. 


It is scarcely expressive enough to say that the first match played by 
the Lancashire County Club this season ended in a defeat. To be beaten 
by a county almost unknown in the annals of cricket, and to be 
beaten in one innings, changes the defeat into a rout and a disgrace. 
Something very like bad faith must be laid to the charge of the Lancashire 
men, At least half-a-dozen of the very best men of the county, who 
had been announced to take part in the match, never put in an appear- 
ance ; and their places had to be filled by players whom to call fair 
representatives of Lancashire would be gross flattery. The Lancashire 
display was dispiriting in the extreme. That six wickets were down 
for five runs, and that the first innings closed for a grand total of 
25 are, as advertisements say, facts that speak for themselves. 
The weather and the attendance were not less wretched than the cricket. 
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[STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY.] 


THE BOWLER. 


hy is of the Bowling-green and not of the Cricket-field that I 
desire to speak inthis paper. The time of the singing of birds 


round belly with good capon lined ”-—poising himself gracefully 
on one leg, like a mature Mercury, somewhat bulgy about the 
equator—makes an obeisance to the four quarters of the globe 
as if he were in a circus, and thus expresses in pantomime the 
idea that he is about to commence operations for the season. I 
am aware that this is not usual with every bowler, but all the 
well-conducted ones, all the classic bowlers do it in commemora- 
tion of the Olympian frolics of the ancients. I confess I do not 
adopt this prelude myself, as I always find the ordinary habit of 
using both legs the best preservative of a moderate equilibrium ; 
but previous to throwing the discus—if I may be allowed to call 
it so—for the first time during the bowling season, I kiss my 
hand to Nature as a whole, as much as to say “Begone dull 
care” for we will go a Maying. 

As there is something lightsome in bowling, so there is some- 
thing toothsome in the tea with which we always hansel the new 
bowling season. If I have a fault to find with'that entertainment 
it is that there is rather too much stress laid upon mustard and 
cress as a leading instrument in the symphony. The late 
Nebuchadnezzar after his lengthened sojourn amongst the beasts 
might have found raw mustard and cress a refreshing condiment. 
To me it is an entertainment which palls too soon upon the 
appetite. Still it is said to be a good thing to bowl on, and 
so for that matter is grass, but who would be so unreasonable on 
that account as to ask you to eat a portion of the bowling green? 
Yet I have seen Neddy Bobley of our club put mustard and cress 
into his mouth as if he were pitching hay into a fodder-bin, but 
then he wore no braces, but only a belt. I have generally noticed 
that braces are incompatible with the free use of mustard and cress, 
as they interfere with an agile upspringing of the system com- 
monly denominated amongst athletics, the Excelsior movement. 
We have very few lean kine in our bowling club—we mostly 
belong to the opposite faction, and in ecclesiastical physics 
would be denominated the broad church. We have a few 
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masts and spars, it is true, and they bend gracefully to 
their work under easy sail, and when they stoop to pick 
up a ball, they have the appearance of merry-thoughts. I don’t 
find this stooping movement very comfortable myself, as it always 
appears to drive the life-blood to my ears with great velocity. 
Nevertheless, in the natural grace of the bowling attitude I don’t 
think I am deficient, a neat flannel jacket throwing out the pro- 
montories of the human frame with surprising sharpness, like 
knolls in the clear evening air. Incongruous as the association 
may seem, I oftentimes feel in that costume like a Jack-tar 
defending our wooden walls, and placed in that picturesque 
position popularly known as abaft the binnacle. Seriously, I 
cannot think that tailed-coats conduce toa high state of physical 
development. 

We meet,—our society is known as the Robin Redbreasts,— 
at four o’clock every Thursday during the season, tea being 
served at six punctually, by which time most of the Redbreasts 
are present, and after which the most exciting contests occur. 
Then may be heard the brisk war-whoops of the noble gam e— 
“He is narrowed,” or “I am narrowed,” “ No legs, by Jove!” 
“ Too merry, by Jingo!” “ We are two in, bowl wide,” or “ Give 
him a wide berth,” “ Come quietly in Smithers between Balsam 
and the Old Horse,” and so on, I should explain that the Old 
Horse is a veterinary surgeon, so called because he will use 
technical terms, and allude to his fellow creatures as being 
“roarers” or “spavined.” To see Smithers following his bowls, 
preceded by his eyes, which protrude most frightfully from his 
head, as if he had intended to project them at the Jack instead of 
his “ woods,” as he calls them, is astudy for the keenest physiologist. 
Similarly it is refreshing to see “the old horse ”—whose legs are 
neatly bowed by devotion to the pigskin—running after his 
“woods,” and turning his arm in the direction he desires the 
bowl to follow, as if that pantomime would affect the uncon- 
scious projectile. Occasionally, when luck or his own skill is at 
fault, “the old Horse” neighs out some frightful anathemas, and 
calls his “wood” a dashed broken-winded brute, and so on. We 
have rarely any differences ; superficially, at least, good fellow- 
ship is the rule. True, there is in this, as in all other societies, 
an under-current of depreciation which seasons the entertain- 
ment and makes it human. You gain the information that 
Bleater, for instance, is a scrub, and has not paid his sub- 
scription; that Tipstaff’s relations with Mrs. T. occasionally 
broaden out into the indulgence by that lady of ardent spirits ; 
that the credit of Pwlly Crychn, the Welshman, might be better 
if he did not back racehorses ; and that Honduras, the foreigner, 
had played whist before to-night. Don’t we all do this kind of 
thing ; and is it not, for the most part, harmless? Who, in the 
long run, suffers from it? The man you have asked to dinner 
you abuse behind his back—abuse with this small shot of depre- 
ciation, and yet you are glad to see him, and forget in his society 
the hard words that you and other dear friends have set current 
against him. Nay, even when the dinner is over, you question 
whether the wine which you have praised is paid for, or whether 
if paid for, he can really afford it. It is the way of the world, 
and for the most part a harmless way. If you get blamed un- 
justly, I am satisfied that very often you get praised on the same 
terms. So let us take the black and the white together, my boys, 
for the time cometh too surely when praise and blame will be all 
alike to the best and the worst of us. The most incisive tongue 
is more bent upon flattering its owner than in doing injury to 
the person attacked. We do not love him the less, but ourselves 
the more. 

In our club of the Robin Redbreasts we have some veterans, 
old boys of seventy and upwards, who are as keen about their 
points as the tyro who has just joined, and who stick at it like 
good ones until the evening shades prevail, and even then will 








not succumb but make a jack out of a stable lantern, To me 
the good spirits of these jolly old bricks are exceedingly 

for there is a hearty mellowness about them uncommonly refresh. 
ing. Now that the summer sunshine is coming round again, | 
am reminded of a pleasant party, convened every season for a 
day’s bowling at Cheetham Hill, on a private ground, where the 
central figure of the group was a grand old bowler of more than 
eighty summers, who laughed, and bowled, and chaffed his 
nephews, and pocketed his sixpences with the zest of half those 
years, and whose mighty framework appeared to imbibe the 
sunshine and the sweet air like the trees which made music over 
hishead. Heillustrated Napoleon's description of the Waterloo 
veterans, for he never knew when he had had enough, and I have 
known him bow! at a stable lantern until his shirt sleeves were 
wet with falling dew. The group still survives, but the central 
figure is no longer there. He sleeps the sleep which knows no 
waking in Todmorden churchyard. The golden bowl is broken 
and the wheel is broken at the cistern, the lantern light is out, 
and the dews in the Yorkshire valleys fall upon a game whichis 
ended. 


—— 
— 


ALL ROUND THE PEAK. 


1.—MOTTRAM IN LONGDENDALE TO HAYFIELD. 





How divine the liberty 
To roam at large among unpeopled glens 
And mountainous retirements only trod 
By devious footsteps, regions consecrate 
To oldest time !~—Worpswortn’s Excursion. 
T may be because our life has been spent mostly in the plains and 
our home walks have been among cultivated fields that we have 
always looked with longing eyes to the hills, and have escaped thither 
whenever we have had the opportunity. For the moorlands, too, we 
have ever had a great affection, and can sympathize with Sir Walter 
Scott when he said that he must see the heather once a year or he would 
die, and with Charlotte Bronté when she brought Mrs. Gaskell to her 
moorland home to see the heath in full bloom on the Yorkshire hills 
Fortunately for the dweller in our city it is an easy matter to satifya 
craving of this sort. A brief railway ride and the hills are all before w 
where to choose. 

Selecting Derbyshire as the scene of operations, especially that 
portion of it known as the High Peak, we arm ourselves with the 
necessary ordnance maps and set out upon our journey. We leave the 
railway as soon as we can with advantage, and commence our walk 
that narrow strip of Cheshire which runs up between the ont 
of Lancaster, York, and Derby, known as Longdendale. We bare 
come no more than nine miles from town when we alight at Godley, 
and turn our steps towards Mottram. We walk between stone wall, 
along a windy dale of undulating pasture land, bordered rhe 
which increase in magnitude as we advance ; broken by dells, 
marked by watercourses that have their origin in the great wale 
shed of which it is the entrance. Along this valley, from Woodhead at 
its farther extremity, the water supply for the city is brought 
stored. Once wild moorland, it still retains traces of am a 
climate and an unkindly soil. The trees, especially the oaks ‘ 
small and stunted. Here and there are patches of gorse pete 
hedgerows for the shelter of sheep in the uplands are — 
ragged hollies. To the right in the distance the hills open 08 
pleasant valleys, well watered and wooded. In front, on high F 
in the centre of the dale, the grey stone village of Mottram a 
to the church that stands high above it, looking forth like # 9 
sentinel on the ‘ Tower of Lebanon that looketh toward ie 
After walking a little more than a mile we come to the entrance ll 
village, and walk up its main street. The houses are of nee volt 
roofed with slabs of the same material, for this is & persons 
place in winter. Most of them are old and time-worn, and wild 
fossilized appearance. Here is one standing back within rare 
closure, with mullioned windows and massive stone porch devoted 7 
date 1694. The good folk of Mottram would seem mnuch O00 at 
the worship of Bacchus to judge by the number of publi hows? _ 
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_ 
vam, When, at the close of the last century Dr. Aikin wrote his des 

«sianof the country thirty miles round Manchester, he commenced with 
Yottram, and therein records the fact that there were then eight public- 
hones in the village and eighteen in the neighbourhood, a proportion 
which he held to be much too large for the population, and so do we. 

Passing by a quaint looking apothecary’s shop with queer looking 
hattles in its old-fashioned bow-windows and a cat sleeping in the sun- 
chine oatside, then round to the left by a school house with an inscription 
mer its door to the effect, that ‘‘manners makyth man,” we climb 
me steep and lofty flights of stairs and are above the chimneys of the 
osefand within the churchyard. It occupies the level summit of an emi- 
nence some five hundred feet or more above the sea-level, open to all 
the winds of heaven. From this eminence we can see far and wide 
down the dale and to the vast amphitheatre of hills which surround it. 
Looking back by the way we have come to the left of Werneth Lowe is 
the Marple Valley and the tower of Marple church. Bringing the eye 
wond from this point on the Derbyshire side is Charlesworth Neck, 





rete: i} throwing out a sharp headland point against the sky, and on which lies 
<i : oat way to the Peak. Still farther northward is Glossop Vale, with the 
x hf bs } dark moorlands and rugged ridges of the shelf (where the snow sometimes 
> Wi 8 


} lingers in the crevices till June) stretching away to Featherbed Moss 
ani round to the hills about Woodhead and the Yorkshire border. 
That hill in the foreground, with the sloping grassy shoulder crested 
vith trees, is Spire Hollin with the remains of Mouselow Castle on the 
summit, On the Lancashire side is seen Staley Brushes, the hill sides 





» dotted with plantations, homesteads, and stone quarries. Looking 
forward down the valley we see Hollingworth and Tintwistle, and on 
the right the Dinting Viaduct. The stream which winds along is the 
Etherow, which here divides Derbyshire from Cheshire, sometimes called 
the Mersey, but not properly so until it has taken to itself the waters of 

plains and theGoyt. On the banks of this stream there are mills with tall chim- 
at we have mys sending out clouds of smoke over the moors in the far hill recesses 
yped thither ofwhich there once arose the smoke from.Druid altars. Looked at frcm 
ids, too, we ihis picturesque point of view these mills and the forlorn looking cot- 
Sir Walter tages that cluster about them, sadly mar the prospect. One is apt 

-or he would sometimes, in spite of one’s better judgment, to grumble a little at the 

skell to her Monetary asceticism which seems to care so little for natural beauty. 

rkshire hills “Wedo not come here to look at the mountains,” said the thriving 

to satisfy a manfactnrers of Rochdale to Mr. Ruskin, and we doubt not the mill- 

all before us omers of this Etherow Valley would say the same. However, if this 
golden age, as some one has said, is to be a A/ill-enium, we suppose 

ially that the present transformation of things is right. ' 

ves with the Tuming from the farther prospect to the nearer graveyard 

We leave the And the cold Hic Jacets of the dead 

ee wewalk among the graves that literally pave the limited space within 

.. We br os seg the new cemetery below. There are many old 

tat Goll — ng them—the oldest of which is 1649. One solitary tree 

n stone was Which graspeth at the stones 

ered by bills That name the underlying dead, 

by dells, and Whose fibres net the dreamless head, 

great water Whose roots are wrapt about the bones. 

Woodhead at Thechurch, renewed at various periods, is of very ancient foundation, 


| brought aol the registers dating back some four centuries. The style is later English, 















































f an ind itis built of hard grey pebble stone, with lofty embattled tower. A 
the oaks r in bell is tolling for a funeral, and the church is open, so we 
se, and = | The first glance reveals to us a pile : 
re ee ist Not framed to nice proportions, 
open ou But large and massy ; for duration built, 
” high ground With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 
tram creeps By naked rafters intricately crossed 
: like 0 se Like leafless underboughs. * * The floor 
th , Of nave and aisle, in unpretending guise, 
rd a Is occupied by oaken benches ranged 
eat Ot j In seemly rows. 
ust : ‘ 
f eo vial ta, =r the porch is a rude font of rough-hewn stone, shaped like a 
wild w . “heavy wooden lid, which seems to have done baptismal duty for 





Sion ts Of dalesmen. Passing along the south aisle we come upon 
litle chapel enclosed by . : ~ 


: a magnificently carved oak screen, and con- 
tM mously canopied stalls in striking contrast to the plain 
._ Pews. This space belonged to the Earls of Stamford, but 
of along with lands in the neighbourhood to the present 


Se eeeteeneeesnioenns: 


























owner, who, we understand, has spent some seven hundred pounds in 
its adornment, and after a process of litigation has established his right 
to its possession. Within this chapel is an ancient tomb with stone 
figures of a knight in armour and a lady, generally supposed to be the 
effigies of one Ralph Staley and his wife. At the east end is a fine 
stained window, and to the left of the chancel a handsome recumbent 
marble figure of Sergeant Bretland. Passing from the church and out 
at the south gate we come upon some old ruined houses with rent walls 
and bare rafters, which standfas they did when De Wint sketched that 
fine view of the church which may be seen in the copy of Ormrod's 
Cheshire in the Camp Field library. 

Our way now lies down a pleasant road to the right, which takes us 
to Broadbottom, distant about a mile. Arrived there we find ourselves 
in a deep valley with steep declivites and precipitous rock ledges. Below 
us is the Etherow, with mills and houses clustered on its banks, and on 
the opposite side beyond here green fields and undulating slopes with 
little dells and plantations of trees and wave-worn hollows suggestive of 
the period when this was all sea bottom. High upon the hill side is the 
village of Charlesworth with its square, sturdy church tower. We 
pass along beneath the railway and by the great viaduct that spans 
the ravine. That romantic little gorge formed within the central piers is 
Cat Tors, whose steep, tree-fringed sides hang frowningly over the old 
mill which stands by the stream below. We cross the river bridge and 
are in Derbyshire. Up the steep hill we climb, past the church and the 
village, to the dissenting chapel, which stands high above the farthest 
habitation and on the edge of the moorland. Working away to the 
right of this, and coming to a road that looks like the dry bed of 
a torrent, we come to the edge of the famous Coombs. We are on the 
craggy verge of a crescent-shaped terrace ‘more than thirteen hundred 
feet above the sea level. From here we can see Stirrup and Stirrup 
Beaches, and Ludworth Moor, and Longdendale, with its reservoirs, 
and far down into Cheshire ; and when the ‘atmosphere is clear, as it is 
sometimes, even to Chester and the sea and to the mountains of Wales. 

Turning our backs upon this the whole scene changes. Hitherto we 
have never been out of sight of a factery chimney ; but now not one is 
to be seen. Before us stretch the long weary miles of hill and moor, 
solemn and silent save for the cry of the curlew or the sharp whirr of 
startled grouse. It may be there are{those who regard such endless 
repetition of hill and moor as monotonous, but it depends upon the 
eyes we bring to it whether it is so or not. Kingsley has said that in 
fifteen miles of moorland he found the inexhaustible materials of all 
possible physical science. Feast of colour there is indeed in the sweep 
of these green pastures, bare and treeless, as in those dark cypress-like 
fir woods on the hill slopes and that great sea of heather and grouse 
cover spreading far up into the mountains that rise, fold over fold into 
the central heart of the Peak. 

Striking down across Matley Moor we reach the Monk's Road below, 
and we follow it until, at the Abbot’s Chair, it joins the road from 
Glossop to Hayfield. Turning to the right, after a couple of miles’ 
walk downward into the valley, past cottages, plantations, wooded dells 
and park land, with the Chinley Hills and Eccles Pike in the far distance 
in front, and green glade to the rights showing Lyme Chase and Lyme 
Cage, we drop down into Hayfield, which lies at the foot of Kinder 
Scout, the highest point in the Peak. At the Royal Hotel we find 
a comfortable inn and a civil and obliging host. 


ne 


DOUBTFUL PASSAGES IN SHAKES- 
PERE, 


ORE than half a century ago, a work entitled Shakespere's 
Genius Justified issued from the press, and after having cum- 

bered the publisher’s shelves for many a year, was finally buried 
under gradually accumulating dust. A few copies escaped the general 
doom. Now and then a literary book-worm eat his way into their 
pages, or some theatrical critic of the great bard, dissatisfied with his 
own interpretations, pilfered from these half-forgotten treasuries. The 
labours of the author, however, deserved a happier fate. He proposed 
to give restorations and illustrations of no less than seven hundred pas- 
sages, many of which are as simple as ingenious, and whether they are 
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or are not Shakespere’s lost words restored, they give sense and spirit to 
passages hitherto weak and obscure. On the other hand, we are com- 
pelled to admit that a large proportion of his so-called restorations are 
needless, unsatisfactory, and absolutely conjectural. In the present 
paper we propose to say something of the writer, and give two or three 
favourable samples of his workmanship. 

Zachary Jackson was a printer and publisher, and probably un- 
successful in his vocation. What circumstances induced to quit his 
native land we know not, but misfortune still appears to have dogged 
his steps as he passed eleven. years ina French prison. Whether the 
amenities practised towards Englishmen during the early days of the 
consulate and empire ruined his temper seems uncertain; at all events 
the preface to his work shows him to have been a superlatively irritable 
specimen of the genus irritablé, charging with equal valour the 
critics who noticed him and the public who neglected him. The truth 
of his illustrations have a professional origin. As a printer he was 
familiar with the modes in which compositors fall into error, and applied 
the knowledge with great originality, pointing out in all his emenda- 
tions ‘how the error arose.” That the reader may sce how easily one 
letter can be introduced into the proofs for another, our author gives a 
sketch of a pair of “letter cases,” by referring to which it will be found 
**how close the connection is between certain types which, when in 
their respective boxes, the least shaking of the frame whereon the cases 
rest must scatter into the neighbouring compartment.” When Shakes- 
pere wrote, the art of printing was in its infancy; the workmen, 
moreover, were often ignorant men, and, as Jackson tells us, ‘‘ every 
work then produced displayed innumerable typographical blunders.” 
In his opinion the Swan of Avon never sang out of time and tune. The 
obscurities and weaknesses that so frequently mar the harmony of the 
text were not his; they were printers’ errors. In fact, the bard was a 
stainless martyr doomed to be tormented by the imps of the office till a 
great magician called Zachary should arise and lay them for ever in the 
Black Sea. It is now time to give a few extracts from “ The Mighty 
Book,” in which, like Michael‘Scott, he has written down his charms. 

In Macbeth, Act 4th, Scene Ist, we read. 

rst Wrtcu.—Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed. 

and Wircu.—Thrice, and once the hedge-pig whined. 

3rd Wircu.—Harfer cries—'“ Tis time, ’tis time.” 

The witches are standing round the cauldron, waiting for certain indica- 

tions that the spell is complete, noting to each other the expected signs 

in order of their occurrence. Thus the first witch tells her sisters— 
Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed, 


The second hag vouches for her accuracy by repeating the word, 
** Thrice,” and proceeds to note the second signal for which they waited, 
viz. :— 
And once the hedge-pig whined, 

Instantly, we may assume the magical number is completed by her 
uttering two more sounds, when the third witch deeming the spell wound 
up, adds, — 
Harper cries—“‘ "Tis time, ‘tis time.” 
But ‘‘ who is this master spirit that inaugurates the infernal ceremony,” 
Mr, Jackson asks. Mr. Stevens conjectures him to have been one of the 
dark fraternity, but it seems that no work on the black art ever mentions 
such a demon. “It is almost unnecessary to say,” remarks the ingenious 
‘lustrator, ‘that the transcriber who wrote, probably as another person 
recited, mistook the sound of the words, and for /arh her, wrote //arper ; 
the line, therefore, should stand thus— 

Hark her cries—‘‘’Tis time, ’tis time.” 


Now, whether Mr. Jackson be right or wrong in his conclusions, few, 
we apprehend, will be disposed to deny the neatness and originality of 
the assumed emendation. . 
Again, in Act ist, Scene 3rd, we read— 

This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be evil—cannot be good ? 
“What, then, can it be? I am convinced,” continues Mr. Jackson, 
** our author wrote— 

Cannot be evil. Can it be good ?” 
Macbeth at this time was not the hardened villain he subsequently be- 
came. He ponders.over the nature and origin of the communications 





a 
received from the weird sisters. He wishes to accept them, and endearg 


to convince himself that he may do so by the argument— 
If iil, why hath it given me earnest of success? 


At this point he pauses, as a horrible doubt crosses his mind, and 
*“*Can it be good?” The compositor, having just put together the | 
word cannot, and perhaps charging his memory withthe Hine, might | 
easily have made the mistake which Mr. Jackson believes he has 
illustrated, We dare not trespass on the reader's patience longer than 
will suffice to give him one more example, and in doing so shall turn b 
Othello, Act 4th, Scene 3rd— 

My mother had a maid called Barbara, 

She was in love ; and he she loved proved mad, 

And did forsake her. 


Had Barbara’s lover been really mad the image would lose half its 
point, as he then would not have been justly deemed guilty of fickleness 
or perfidy. The figure alludes to the misery Desdemona feels from the 
changed affections of her dusky lord. In a subsequent part of the ag 


she exclaims— 
O, these men, these men! 


The ‘*d” compartment being exactly over that of the “n,” the types 
might have been mixed. Such, at least, was the view of Mr. Zachary 
Jackson, who thought the lines should read— 


She was in love ; and he she loved proved man, 
And did forsake her. 


The like meaning is conveyed in Balthazar’s song in Much Ado abmt 
Nothing, 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deccivers ever. 


pe 


WHY DO PEOPLE GO TO CHURCH? 


IGNITARIES, clerical and Jay, have often and at great length dis 

cussed the to them important problem of why people do not go 

to church, without having as yet arrived at any satisfactory conclusion 

or solution. Perhaps by considering the equally abstruse enquiry as to 

the motives which prompt or actuate the comparative few who-do goto 

church some clue may be obtained, which, followed up, may lead 
ultimately to one analysis of both questions. 

Well, a great many churchgoers—and, of course, we include chapel: 
goers too—-go to church because it is “the thing” to do so, Socially, 
one loses caste by systematically ignoring public worship, and so my 
a goodly number of attendants be accounted for. Then comes hirge 
class who go to church because they are compelled to do so, This das 
will include servants and apprentices, children and schools. A weary 
time they have of it, and very dreary and unrefreshing does it make 
religion and all its belongings to these unwilling souls. Next may be 
counted the old men and women, and young widows, who patromut 
the church because it patronizes them, and who partly live on their share 
of the offertory. Their numbers depend on the district and she sum of 
money at the disposal of the clergyman, his curates, and district wstors 
After the large moiety in each congregation which is comprised inte 
above enumerated classes, there remain a small few, the salt of the 
congregation, who go to church because they really feel and a 
a delight in being there. A day in the church’s courts 5 better 
them than a thousand, and to them the prayers are indeed living 
not mere formularies, to be borne as tedious but necessary weer “ld 

Perhaps yet another reason for going to church may be found in the 
Latin grammar example, spectatur veniunt, veniunt spectentur 
and this is true of men as well as women. Both go to see, and tant, 
go that they may be seen, and their religion is like their Sunday " 
put on only to be taken off again on Monday, or rather Sunday 08 
Perhaps nothing militates so much against all manly idea ag 
worship as the pretending to offer up prayers as : 
immaculate gloved hands, faultless trousers, and dainty fiting bo 

It would have been a curious speculation to have de 
reasons the working man has for going to church, bat 0 ih 
man does not go to church such. enquiry would begin and 
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RINCE’S THEATRE, 
P MANCHESTER. 
Proprietors, the Prince's Theatre Company Limited. 
EVERY EVENING 
nd asks, Will be produced Bovcicautt’s New Drama, 
might ' OR, = Ned wil appear: INN. 
ie, | n W) w : 
' ' _ fi the Olympic, Adelphi, and 
toe i Hom Nevin, aig Theatres wi P’ 
uger Mr. W. Ricyotp from the Princess's Theatre. 
fi the Strand and Haymarket 
ee a 
f the olburn an e 
3 va <" the Charing C d 
ER, © ig Cross an 
ae Gaiety Theatres. ine cae 
.f t mpic, nce 0 es, 
BL eof loe cates 
direction of Mr. HENRY NEVILLE. 
¢ half its Unter the Concluding with 
fackleness SPEAES FIRST. 
rem Pb ie ME ph Seven. Box Office open from 
eleven to two. 
anh: LEXANDRA HALL, PETERST. 
MANCHESTER. 
Whitsuntide Holidays.— Best Entertainment in the city. 
. HERR WEISSENBAC 
the types In his Wonderful Performance on q . 
{r. Zachary SIXTEEN DRUMS. 
GRAND DIORAMA. 
MR. ROBERT GREEN, 
The Eminent Baritone, from the Alhambra Palace, 
London. 
IRISH AND SCOTCH VOCALISTS. 
NUMEROUS STAFF OF COMIC ARTISTS, 
Ade dbeut ALEXANDRA. HALL, PETER STREET. 
ERR UNTHAN, Violin Solo Player, 
_ without arms. 
VAT? EMMETT and his PERFORMING 
N GOAT. Bee 5 
~ RENNOLF, the Eminent Baritone. 
N\WELVE OTHER ARTISTES, in addition 
JRCH? i a ; 
length dis - GRAND BALLETS NIGHTLY, 
le do not go 





cso by the SISTERS GUNNISS, 








4” EFFICIENT CORPS DE BALLET. 





Monday Next, another Great Novelty. 
First Appearance 
) MDLLES. NATHALIE, LEONTINE, and BLANCHE, 
) Intheir Marvellous Drawing Room Etertainment, 
i) _ the wonder of the age ; and other fresh arrivals. 
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~ and so may HE PEOPLES CONCERT HALL, 
comes a large LOWER MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER. 
p, This das f Yatmerdinary Attractions’ The Greatest Com- 
ols, Aweary Jany ever Prod: ! Monday, June Sth, and follow- 
does @ make ph for a limited number of — only, Mr, 
N NaSH and Mr. and Mrs, GEO. WARE'S Royal 
Next may be payed monaic POTENT AISMENE, we 
. ’ e Free o » Manchester. 
who patrons '. B BURTON has great pleasure in announcing that 
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THE GREAT JOLLY NASH and Mr. 
inital RGE WARE’S CONCERT PARTY for a 
ry number of nights only, These, in conjunction 
: the Concert Hall Artistes, form one of the Great- 

ever engaged. Notwithstanding the 

geal aepemte incurred, T. B. B. being wishful to 

fa Prcea, patrons a treat, there will be No Alteration 

Mr. JOHN NASH and Mr, and Mrs, GEO. 

ILLUSTRATED CONCERTS ! or Songs and 

Lands, with A te Costumes and 

; The Spirits of Great Britain ; 

with Dickens, Longfellow, Burns, 

pere, &c. Grand Transformation Scene— 
ision of the Angels. 


by Mr. JOHN JOLLY NASH, the 
umourist, and the only acknowledged 
R. H. the Prince of Wales and the 
- Humourous, Pathetic, and Character- 
tions by Mrs. GEORGE WABE, the 
hain Piquant Vocalist, of the London, Glas- 
Tee and Manchester Evening Concerts. 
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. Composer. Descriptive 

fmuinent as Ballads, by Mr. ST. CLAIR: the 
Tenor Ro . Mr. CLIFTON, the talented 
tor Mr. & Mrs, HEMFREY, Comic Duetists. 
4 the Kecentric Nigger, alias “ Lazy 

tM ‘ON, the Comic Ven: uist. First 
Teta nt, Newers BROWN and NEWLAND, the 
i Cork Artistes. HARRY DALK, tho 
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| | pecaaee POMONA GARDENS. 
BAND 


EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Admission, 64. each. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 
Roerat POMONA PALACE 
AND GARDENS. 
Sole Proprietor, JAMES REILLY. 
The above Popular and Splendidly-appointed 
PALAC KE, 





: covering 1} acres, 
with the Elegant Refreshment-room IS NOW 
OPEN for the Season. The recent Elaborate 
DECORATIONS 
have rendered it the most Fashionable and 
Agreeable Place of Amusement in the City. The 
Celebrated PALACE BAND, 
under the able direction of Mr. O. Gaggs, will 


perform 
SBRiisewro RR s&s 
from Favourite 
Y Ss 


o ® A 
andthe Latest and Most Fashionable Dance Music. 
Commencing every day at three o'clock. 


THIS DAY SATURDAY, 
TWO BANDS 


will play on ,the 
MONSTRE PLATFORM, 
1} acres, 
and in the Palace. 
ADMISSION, SIXPENCE EACH. 


HITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 
MANCHESTER SWIMMING SCHOOL, 
TATTON STREET, HULME, 
Sole Pro tor, J. REILLY, 
OPEN DAILY, from 6 am. to dusk. 

These splendidly-appointed Baths have undergone extensive 
alterations. They are now fitted with dressing-boxes within four 
feet of the water's edge, and for comfort, purity of water (20,000 
gallons daily),and extent are not to be equalled in Eagland, 
ADMISSION SIXPENCE EACH. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS, BELLE 
VUE. 
ATTRACTIONS: 
Entirely New Picture of the 
Ci?t?yY OF STRASBOURG, 
With its Cathedral, Forts, &c. 


THIS EVENING 
Will be represented the Siege, Defence, and 
FALL OF STRASBOURG, 
Showing the gallant sorties of the French Garrison, and 
the final surrender to the Germans, under General Von 
Werder, amidst a Most Brilliant 
DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS. 
Concluding with a Grand Allegorical Transparency, 
representing 
PEACE WELCOMED BY EUROPE! 
The whole of the pictures painted, and the spectacle 
d ned and arranged, by those most eminent artists, 
tho Messrs. DANSON & SONS, of London. 
TWO BANDS BACH DAY IN WHIT-WEEK. 
THREE BANDS 
To-day, Whit-Saturday, — the Monday after Whit- 


eek. 
Zoological Collection, Pleasure Boats and Steamers, 
New Maze, Museum, c. 

GREAT MUSIC HALL. 
CHINESE TEA ROOMS (by Danson) ; and all the 
other Attractions. 

Admission, Sixpence ;@:fter Four, One Shilling. 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 


Good Digestion.—Holloway’s Pills are universally 
acknowlea to be the safast, speedicst, and best 
corrective for indigestion; loss of appetite, acidity, 
flatulence, and nausea are but a few of the incon- 
veniences which are remedied with ease by these 
purifying Pills. They strike at the root of all ab- 
domina) ailments, they excite in the stomach a proper 
secretion of gastric juice, and regulate the action of 
the liver, thereby merge a copious supply of pure, 
wholesome bile without which there can be no good 
digestion. These Pills remove all distension and 
poouliant ‘aail adapted for detie nek nn ene 

‘or sate persons young 
children “4 whilst casting out impurities they strengthen 
the system and give muscular tone. 









































HATS, 


THE NEWEST STYLES AND BEST VALUE, 


aT 


J. MURGATROYD'S, 
198, DEANSGATE, 


OPPOSITE JACKSON’S ROW. 


HEALTH! DELIGAGY!! ECONOMY!!! 


MAYAR’S SEMOLINA. 


woTick. 
[Read this with care and attention.] 


HE MANUFACTORY of MAYAR’S 
SEMOLINA was established in 1815. It is the 
oldest and the largest in the world, Twenty-five million 
pounds being yearly produced. (25,000,000.) 
Our Semorina is the staple food in France, Russia, 
Spain, Italy, &c., and will soon be that of England. It 


has obtained 
24 PRIZE MEDALS 

in the Grand Exhibitions for its superiority over all 
others ; and is pronounced by the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Medical Profession, both in London and in 
Paris, to be far more nutritious than Tapioca, Arrow- 
root, Corn Flour (which are only Starch), or any farina- 
ceous food already introduced into this country. Seo 
Dr. Hassall’s Analytical ye 

N.B.—Being determined to maintain its reputation, 
we again CAUTION the public that an imitation, to 
which a false and ridiculous name has been given, is 
introduced by a well-known firm, taking advantage of 
its name and publicity to sell a similar article of very 
inferior quality, to realise extra profits, and who adver- 
tise in favour of that article the qualitics possessed by 
our Semolina. 

As a proof of our assertion, we challenge a com- 
parison by analysis betwoen our SemoLina and the s0- 
called Pearlina. 





MRAYAR’S 
Mi 


wMr<tTss > SEMOLINA 
is richer than any uther farinaceous food, in 
nitrogenous matter and gluten. Indis- 

pensable in the bone and muscular 
formation. 


SEMOLINA 
is solely the heart 
of the very best Wheat. 








wees ans SEMOLINA. 


Highly recommended by the 








2 Faculty for Children and Invalids. 
M AYAR’S SEMOLINA 
Is extromely nourishing 
Se 
M AYAR’S SEMOLINA 
makes delicious Pudd ‘ 
4 Blancmange, Custards, and A 





M AYAR’S SEMOLINA. 
4 Unequalled for thickening 
4 Soups and Beef Tea. 


Mearee’s SEMOLINA 
4 “peleoesereee” 
a emer ot = Supper. 


Meet see SEMOLINA 
5 is very economical, 
> May be used with or without Milk. 
Recipes on each Package. 
6d. Ib. in Packet, 8d. in Canister. 
Sold by all Chemists, Grocers, &c, 


ZO MI ZT. 


AYAR’S HOMINY, 

produced from the best Indian Maize, without 

any adulteration obtained by grinding, is far swperior 

to the Maize Corn Flour already introduced in this 

country, which is only Starch obtained by a process of 

washing, which deteriorates entirely the quality, and 
is sold ata — price. 

Sold by all mists, Grocers, and Corn Dealers. 
Wholesale at MAYAR'S, 36, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 

Wholesale Agents Wanted in every town. 
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KERLEY & FRANKS’ UMBRELLAS 


made on FOX’S Celebrated FRAMES, and Are Unequalled for QUALITY, DURABILITY, and PRICE. 
7, SWAN STREET, NEW CROSS, MANCHESTER. 
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Paper Hangings and Decorations at Wholesale Prices. 


qiomNMELIWs 
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s in Manchester. 


The Best and Cheapest Paper H 
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SEWING MACHINES THE GREATEST VARIETY OF THE BEST OLASS AT REDUCED p 


SEWING SILKS, THREADS, COTTON, NEEDLES, OIL, AND EVERY 


FOR SEWING MACHINES—REPAIRS PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 


J. HOLROYD PRACTICAL MACHINIST, 169, GREAT JACKSON STREET, HULME. 











THE SPHINX. 


a) 
JUNE 5, sy, 





ryvO CLEAN A SILK DRESS.— Use the 

Colloid referred to in the following paragraph. 
It is also invaluable for Washing Print Dresses and 
Coloured Frocks for Spring wear, while preserving 
their colours : 


SAPOLOID.—This is a Scented Vegetable Washing 
Powder. It appears likely to supersede the Washing 
Compounds in ordinary use, which so frequently rot 
the clothes, and cause the buttons to come off, The 
Sole Proprietors and Manvfacturers of it, and of 
ARCHER'S. IMPROVED COLLOID, are Messrs. 
ALFRED WARD & Co., Withy Grove, Manchester, 


SOLD BY ALL | CHERISESS AND qacc ERS 


MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, “AND 

LINCOLNSHIRE RAILWAY. Ww HI TSUN- 
TIDE HOLIDAYS,—On Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, Ist, 2nd, and Srd June, Cheap Excursions to 
DUNFORD, WORTLEY, OUGHTY BRIDGE, SHEF- 
FIELD, WORKSOP, RETFORD, and LINCOLN, will 
run as under : 


To 
STATIONS. Shoft’ ld 


b hack. 


hty | 
Bridge 
& back. 


MANCHESTER 
a Gaatew road) at 
rd 


on (Cleag-t', 
Guide Bridge. 

Newton 

GLossor 
Dinti 


102 05 02 6 


oS2S8Ee3 


cad Ol 64 02 0 
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~ FARES. 


To To 
STATIONS. 'p| Retford | Lincoln 
- | & back. | & back. 
7 ge cu 
> Ps 
: Ea Be Le 
je. die. dla. die. a 


MANCHESTER 
(London- onaty 4 at 
Ardwic' 


k 
OLpuamM (Clegg ~ 
Guide Bridge 
vewton 


708 68 04 0 
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Din 
For => ava of Return #0e Bills, ‘to be had at the 
Station. 


R. G. UNDERDOWN, 
General Manager. 


London Road Station, 
Stancheten, May, 1871. 


IDLA N D RAILWAY 
WEEKLY EXCURSIONS to the PEAK OF 
DERBYSHIRE. Every Friday and Saturday, from 
day, ae! 26th, to Saturday, October 28th, 1871, 
RETO RN TICKETS at the following low fares, will be 
issued from the undermentioned Stations to MATLOCK 
and BUXTON, by any of the Ordinary Trains, available 
for return by any Train up to the following Monday 
Evening. 


__ STATIONS. 
FROM 


To Matlock. | To Buxton. 
4 beaks 


| and Cis. 
_ | & 


* MANCHESTER 
Guipe Brive 
STaLYBRIDGE.. 
Sroc KPoRT(Tev. Dale) 8 6 6 0 3 6 
*In Manchester, Tickets will be issued at Cook's 
Excursion Office, 43, Piccadilly ; and at the Midland 
Booking Office, London Road Station. 
Derby, May 13th, 1871. JAMES ALLPORT, 
General Manager. 


ue [WHE QUEEN '§ BUILDING AND 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Head Offices, 95, Bridge Street, Manchester. 





Annual Income, nearly £400,000. Amounts received 
at five per cent interest. 

Amounts not exceeding £50 repaid upon demand, 

Advances promptly made upon Freehold and Lease- 
hold securities. 

Reports, Prospectuses, &c., upon application at the 
Offices. 


DEPILATORY. 


. ‘ * 
ELLS’ DEPILATORY 
is the only effectual remedy for the immediate 

and permanent removal of superfluous hair from the 

face, arms, neck, &c. This preparation effects its 
oy oy almost instantaneously, without pain or injury 
to the most sensitive skin. Full particulars on receipt 

of a stamped directed envelope. Jonn Wet.s, 113, 

Euston Strect, near Hampstead Road, London. N.B. 

Hundreds of testimonials have been received from 

the nobility and ladies of rank who have tried this 

marvellous remedy, 








ANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY.—TOURISTS' TICKETS, BY ORDI- 
pa TRAINS.—RETURN TICKETS are now issued | 


this Compan pany’'s Railway, to FLEETWOOD, LYTHAM, 
BLACKPOO SOUTHPORT.  Third-class Return 
Tickets, available by third-class trains for fourteen 
days, are also issued to those places) 
THE ISLE OF MAN 
(commencing May 27, 1871). 
SCARBOROUGH, HARROGATE 
(commencing May 22, 1871). 


Ilkley for Ben Rhydding, Whitby, Bridlington, Filey, 


Redcar, Hornsea, Withernsea, Saltburn, Seaton, and 
Tynemouth. 
CUMBERLAND, 

Windermere, Furness. Abbey, Grange, Ambleside, 
Coniston Lake, Keswick, Penrith, or Troutbeck, for 
Ullswater, Morecambe, via Hest Bank. 

SCOTLAND 
(commencing June 1, 1871). 

Edinburgh, G1 = Greenock, ‘Dumfries, Beattock, 
Ayr, Melsees, Stir’ 2 Dundee, Dunkeld, Ar- 
broath, Aberdeen, Ke , and Inverness. 

MALY =RN 

(commencing a 2, 1871). 
NORTH ALE 58, 

4 Abergele, Pe ¥ r, Carnarvon, 
Nae = Llanrwst, ee Holyhead, 
berystwith, Llangollen, Tenbury, 


SOUTH WALES. 
Newport, Cnet, ie. co, t eanend Valley of 


hr peee, 

SOUTH COAST, th OF WIGHT, and BOURNE- 

MOUTH. The ‘CHANNEL ISLANDS, BRIDPORT, 

WEYMOUTH, and DORCHESTER. SOMERSET. 

SHIRE, WEST OF ENGLAND, DEVONSHIRE, and 
CORNWALL. 

Cleveland, Weston-super-Mare, Exeter, Dawlish, 
Torquay, Totnes, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Truro, Lis- 
keard, Yenrhyn, es 81 een, &e. 

LA 


Dublin, Belfast, Portrush (for Giant’s Causeway), 
Lake of Erne, Londonderry estern Highlands (Con- 
nemara Tour), and the N: orth of Ireland, via Fleetwood, 
the only direct route. 

For full information respecting routes, fares, and 
trains, see this Company’s Tourists’ ———— which 
may be had at all stations. Time-books and bills at 
all the booking offices on the line. 

__ Office of Superintendent of the Line. By order. 


LUE BOAR HOTEL, MARKET 

PLACE, MANCHESTER. —Restewvent daily from 

12 to 3; DINNERS provided on the shortest notice ; 
WINES, SPIRITS, CIGARS, &c., of the best quality. 
F. BIDDOLPH, Proprietress. 


iucludi: 
Vale of C. 
Brecon, 
Barmout, &c. 








JOHN HEYWOOD’S 
ENNY POCKET GUIDES 


TO 

Llandudno Scarborough. 

Isle of Man. Southport and Lytham. 
Matlock. Blackpool and Fleetwood, 
Giant's Causeway. Buxton. 

Rhyl. Live: 

Windermere. Manchester. 

Sold by all Booksellers and at all Railway Bookstalls’ 


QTALEY'S AROMATIC MIXTURE, 
for Cholera, ~- Bowel Complain 
in the Stomach, &c. 





Prepared from the pnb. 

Receipt of Dr. nch.—Bottles, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
Woolley, Market Street; or the Proprietor, Joun 
STALEY, Operative Chemist, $11, Chester , Hulme. 


ICTORIA WINE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 
BRANCH, 19 pa STREET, 


MANCHESTER 


Port and Sherry, 6s. 6d. per gallon, or 13s. per dozen ; 
Claret, 11s. ; ; Chamapgne, 3 25s. per dozen, 


WHELP,TON’ “¥ 





%, 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of 
Mercury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in diseases of the 
Head, Chest. Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys; and in all 
skin comp!aints are one of the best medicines known. 

Sold in Loxes price 74d., 1s. 14d, and 9s. 9d. each, by 
G. Weirton & Son, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London; and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 


Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 83 stamps. 


trains, first and second class, available for 
one calendar month, from all the prince ipal stations upon | 
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OWEN’S PATENT 
PERAMBULATORs| 


Will hold either 0 ‘ | 
ither ONE OR TWO children | 


without any increasein the width of the Carriage’ | 
from that of an ordinary SINGLE ONE. 
. 

Write or call for the New Illustrated Book 
of Prices for Perambulators and Invalid Car. 
riages, free, containing OPINIONS of the 

TS 


PRESS on this novel INVENTION. 
LL 


ee 


NEW CARRIAGE SHOW Rooms 
15, PICCADILLY, 
OPPOSITE MOSLEY STRERt, 
1, OLDHAM STREET & 80, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 


ATHER’S ORIE} 
ROSE CREAM, ox 





ATHER’S ROYAL BALSAMIC 

PLAISTERS (as ouglied to the Army and Navy 
at Scutari Hos; ey ~ by di eee 

4d., 6d., and plaster has 
prepricare signature, tademiar, predey = 





ATHER’S IMPROVED INF 
FEEDING BOTTLES, WITH meee 
FITTINGS. The cheapest ever introduced, and 
versally admitted to be the most simple, 
a —Sold by all Chemists, a* ¥d., 1s, 16 





(Established 40 Years,) 


TANTON’S Celebrated COUGH Pl 
are universal] Foam wag 0 to be the the tat 
the cure ug! 
alg err Consumption, and all 
and lungs.—W. MATHER, 14, Bath Street, ® 
Street, ere ong, and 109, Chester Road, 
In boxes at 1s. 1 
hoster,” 01 the Geunneeal 
overn 

—Ts Sent Post Free for 16 Stamps. 


IN E F LAVOURED STROM 
BEEF TEA at about 2}d. 7 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
Baron Liebig the tnvester® Signature on every 
—— the only manasa ( 


Printed by Jonny cine the Grang®, © 
shire Lane, Stretford, at the myry tl 
Hulme Hall Road, and Published by ‘ane 
14 5. Deansgate, Manchester — Saturday, 
1871. 














